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“The Church’s Concern for Its Corporate 
Practices” 


Following is the main text of the principal address by 
Norman J. Baugher, general secretary of the General 
Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren, at a Con- 
sultation of Church Boards and Agencies on the Economic 
Practices of the Churches, convened, February, 1961, by 
the Department of the Church and Economic Life, 
National Council of Churches, which distributes the report 
of the proceedings of the Consultation. Mr. Baugher is 
also chairman of the Division of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council: 

The oneness of the Church’s life and mission is of 
paramount importance and relevance to us. The Church 
frequently has placed the economic life of the world under 
the scrutiny of the Christian ethic. It has on many occa- 
sions familiar to all of us spoken to labor, management, 
government, and others regarding economic practices 
affecting the welfare of the whole nation. Notable among 
these were the 1954 statement of the General 
Board of the National Council on “Christian Principles 
and Assumptions for Economic Life,” the Message and 
Reports of the 1956 Third National Study Conference 
on the Church and Economic Life on the theme “The 
Christian Conscience and an Economy of Abundance,” 
and the 1959 General Board statement on “Ethical Issues 
in Industrial Relations of Concern to Christians.” In all 
of these, the church said or implied some things regarding 
itself but in each instance the real thrust was to scrutinize 
the world’s economic practices from the standpoint of the 
Christian ethic. 

Now, finally, we are to turn the searchlight upon our- 
selves ; the Church is to look at the Church and ask how 
the corporate economic practices of the Church measure 
up to the Christian ethic which we have been recom- 
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mending for the economics of the world outside the 
Church. 


The Searchlight Upon Ourselves 


First of all, I have a feeling that all of us know how 
right and how important it is that we examine the 
Church’s economic practices. God has revealed con- 
sistently in scripture His concern for the highest and 
most responsible life possible in the household of His 
people. The Church’s mission includes a stewardship of 
the treasure of the gospel of reconciliation. The effective 
communication of this gospel to all men is greatly influ- 
enced by and in most situations dependent upon the qual- 
ity and integrity of the life of the Church. 

When the practices of the household of God’s people 
deteriorated, the witness they were to bear was rendered 


impossible. Micah told Israel in sharp language : 


Hear this, you heads of the house of Jacob 
and rulers of the house of Israel, 
who abhor justice and pervert all equity, 
who build Zion with blood 
And Jerusalem with wrong. 
Its heads give judgment for a bribe, 
its priests teach for hire, 
its prophets divine for money ; 
yet they lean upon the Lord and say, 
“Ts not the Lord in the midst of us? 
No evil shall come upon us.” 
Therefore because of you 
Zion shall be plowed as a field ; 
Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins, 
and the mountain of the house a wooded height. 


(Micah 3 :9-12) 


The corruption and graft which had permeated the ad- 
ministration of the temple was a main target of our Lord’s 
righteous anger as He overturned the tables of its foul 
practices. His own story of the folly of a man with 
a beam in his own eye trying to rid another’s eye of just 
a speck is an especially relevant principle regarding our 
task here this week. Surely, later, in the First Epistle of 
Peter (4:17) this principle is applied in its most compre- 
hensive sense when it is stated that judgment shall “begin 
with the household of God.” What the Church declares 
as the Christian ethic for life outside her household must 
in the first instance be regarded as imperative for life 
within the household. Moral consistency demands that 
the Church’s corporate practices be judged by the highest 
the Church knows if it expects its witness to be regarded 
seriously outside the Church. Vernier, the French patriot, 
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replying to the president of a court-martial who urged 
him to compromise and escape prison, affirmed : “If I begin 
with what | consider to be a betrayal, my words will have 
no more value. It is only when I have harmonized my 
conduct and my faith that I can speak.” 

We are dealing really with the problem of integrity in 
looking at the corporate practices of the Church at the 
same time we propose Christian principles of economics 
for society generally. Let us hope that in this task we 
shall be as anxious to maintain our integrity as was 
Cyrano de Bergerac in that speech where he refuses to 
be bought to perform a mean service and thereby become 
someone less than his noblest and best: 


And what must I do? 

Seek some protector strong, get me a patron, 
And like some humble vine, that twines a trunk, 
Upheld by it, the while it strips its bark, 

Climb by mere artifice, not rise by strength ? 
No thank you! 


Dedicate, as others do, verses to bankers? 
Make myself a clown in hopes of seeing ona 
Statesman’s lips a friendly smile appear? 

I thank you, No! 


Shall I be a toad-eater all my days? 

My waist worn out by bending, and my skin 
Grown quickly soiled in the region of my knees? 
Or shall I show how limber is my back? 

No thank you. On both shoulders carry water, 
And sit the fence a-straddle, while I flatter 

Each to his face, and feather my own nest? 

No! But—sing, 

Dream, laugh, and go about, alone and free, 
Have eyes that see things clear, and voice that rings, 
And, if you like, wear your hat wrong side front ; 
Fight for a yes or no. 


If we would speak with integrity to industry and to 
labor, to employers and employes, we must examine the 
words we speak to ourselves regarding compensation, 
pensions and insurance, personnel policies, money-raising 
and investments. These will be areas of major interest 
in our consultation and it is not my assignment to probe 
the ethical implications of the Church’s corporate prac- 
tices in these areas. But it is within the assignment to 
champion the necessity of the Church to explore cou- 
rageously and imaginatively ways by which the gospel is 
borne witness to and even strengthened through these 
practices. For example, as a historic peace church ob- 
viously it is incompatible for us of the Church of the 
Brethren to place our investment funds in armament 
industrials but on what bases do we place them anywhere? 
What uniquely Christian purposes can be served through 
investments ? 

But not only must this consultation address itself to 
these principal areas of concern. It must speak without 
split tongue also on such specifics as tax-exemption for 
churches, discounts for the clergy and for Church or- 
ganizations, motives for the Church’s publishing activities 
and criteria for contracting types of publishing jobs, the 
parsonage system, and the relation of how members earn 
their income and benevolent giving to the Church. I ap- 
preciate that our opinions may differ widely on some of 
these matters and this is precisely why it is good to 
counsel together. But I for one am thoroughly convinced 
that the time has come for the Church to remove itself 
from a privileged position before, through public renuncia- 


tions and legislative procedures, it is compelled to relin- 
quish this position. I believe the very communication 
of the gospel is distorted and placed in suspicion in our 
time because of the Church’s position of special privilege, 
How can we witness with integrity against bid and price 
fixing, against hand-outs, against favoritism, etc., when 
we ourselves gain advantage by tax-exemptions, accept 
clergy discounts from businesses and professions, and 
allow the patrolman to excuse our traffic violations on 
the basis of being clergymen? 

In this first point I have been endeavoring to state the 
case for the Church being concerned for her own economic 
practices—for her own integrity and for the effectiveness 
of her mission. I subscribe to the position taken in the 
publication, “The Camel and the Needle’s Eye,” that: 
“The Christian ethic applies first to the Church, willingly 
accepted because out of a deep commitment to Christ, it 
knows this is the ethic of joy, peace, blessing, etc., and 
the acceptance by the Church of the Christian ethic is the 
first evidence for the world to see that the Church really 
believes this, (for) she follows it herself.” 


The Church’s Own Conscience 


We have spoken so far principally from the standpoint 
of the Church’s own integrity. May I suggest that from 
the standpoint of mission it is a prophetic duty of the 
Church to stir the conscience of the world regarding its 
economic practices. It can do this only if its own con- 
science has remained sharp and uncompromising. 

The subtle encroachments of the secular into the prac- 
tices of the Church to dull the Church’s conscience are 
part of our examination. Little distortions of truth 
here, shaded practice there—none of it very major but 
all of it terribly devastating to the maintenance of a sen- 
sitive conscience. Soon even the Church in her corporate 
practices can do no better than pursue the course of the 
accumulated dull consciences of individuals on boards and 
committees whose standards are derived from media of 
mass communications, the conduct of private affairs, and 
the street corner. 

You recall the scene in Shakespeare’s King Henry the 
Fifth, when the forces of King Henry were besieging 
the French town of Harfleur. In calling for the sur- 
render of the town, Henry describes what his soldiers 
will do if they must fight their way into the town. He 
says about his own soldiers: 


The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 

Your fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
(Act III, Scene IIT) 


We are together to declare that no “wide as hell” con- 
science will do regarding the Church’s treatment of her 
own affairs or the world’s treatment of her goods and 
wealth. Both the rebuke and the affirmation of James 
Russell Lowell apply to us: 


In vain we call old notions fudge, 
and bend our conscience to our dealings ; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
and stealing will continue stealing. 


In the most respectable organizations and at times in 
the Church evidence becomes public of corruption, of 
tampering with truth, of surrender to the forces of privi- 
lege and advantage. National catastrophes have happened 
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and might well happen again and again precisely for these 
reasons. You recall Hanns Lilje’s analysis of the World 
War situation: “Is there one among us who is so out- 
rageously stupid that he did not learn this in the years 
that have passed? The ten commandments are a reality. 
We Germans have to learn, as other nations may have to 
learn, that we are a people that are guilty of a great 
apostasy. The root of our national catastrophe is that we 
deserted God. . . . An entire nation (in fact, the world) 
had to pay for the insane idea that one could discharge 
the living God if one so desired.” 

This is something of the kind of razor-sharp incisive 
conscience the Church must be and exercise on itself to 
stir the world to reality. And perhaps in no area more 
than in economics is this honed-edge conscience needed 
more urgently to perform great good to bring a peaceful 
world in which all of God’s children can share in the 
goods of His earth. 

The Church dare not, for the sake of its own life and 
mission, view the world of the roofless refugees, the 
amassing of arms, the storage and spoilage of surpluses, 
and the hopelessness of the hungry—and go on conducting 
its business of investments, buildings, higher costs, greater 
benefits as if these latter were its first line of duty. Our 
consciences might well be verging on the dimensions of 
hell itself when we go on doggedly toward greater insti- 
tutions, safer investments, higher salaries, bigger fringe 
benefits. For the sake of the Church’s mission, in an 
affluent society and in a greatly underprivileged world, 
when do some of these privileges become too much or at 
least enough ? 

The Denver Assembly Message of the National Coun- 
cil spoke this straightforward word: “All Christian 
Churches . . . have a prophetic role to play within the 
national life. It is their duty so to sensitize the conscience 
of the nation and of all classes and institutions within 
it that no group of citizens shall arrogate to itself per- 
petual rights and privileges which it denies to others.” 


Are Church Policies Unique? 


I would like to describe a final observation. It has 
been implied in both preceding points but I wish to 
[single] it out for particular mention. It is this: God ex- 
pects a difference between the Church and the world 
and the Church’s corporate practices must serve the dif- 
ference and not the similarity. 

Our consultation will need to grapple earnestly at many 
points with this question: To what degree are the Church’s 
policies as employer, investor and money-raiser unique to 
the highest Christian ethic or to what degree are they 
largely the influence upon the Church of an affluent 
society ? 

As one who is responsible for administration or per- 
sonnel and salary policies, for example, I confess to very 
deep anxiety about finding a clear-cut Christian answer 
in these and other areas of the Church’s life. Where 
is the balance between increasing costs, higher salaries, 
greater group insurance programs, etc., on the one hand, 
and tremendous opportunities for direct service to men, to 
heal, to evangelize, to teach, on the other hand? 

Another aspect of this is the question of motivation in 
serving the Church. When salaries are established prin- 
cipally in relation to prevailing wages and the cost of 
living index, what happens to the sacrificial service 
motives? Should these be strong with every employe of 
the Church whether he or she is an executive, a pastor, 
an office secretary, or a linotype operator? 
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The over-arching concern I really feel on this point is 
whether or not the Church in America is being conceived 
by the world to be so privileged, so affluent, so adjusted 
that we have lost or will lose our opportunity to be really 
and creatively an instrument of God for establishing His 
Kingdom on earth? “One of the gravest challenges facing 
the people of the United States,” said the Third National 
Study Conference on the Church and Economic Life, “is 
found in the question, ‘Can we stand abundance?’ If 
abundance makes us vain, boastful, possessive, or in- 
tolerant, our culture, in spite of our Christian inheritance, 
will go the way of many cultures of the past.” Is it con- 
ceivable that as God rejected Israel for favor of the 
Church to be custodian of His revelation, He could de- 
velop a new remnant, a new vessel for His gospel because 
of the Church’s loss of faithfulness? 


The issue | believe is of life and death dimensions 
and I am much inclined to believe that we shall need 
to come more and more to Robert Fitch’s observation in 
The Kingdom Without End that “In any case, the whole 
ideal of adjustment is radically unChristian. If there is 
any one imperative in Christian social ethics, it could 
be phrased: ‘Be ye therefore maladjusted to this world.’ 
(Rom. 12:2) For the adjustment of the Christian is not 
to this world, but to the will of God.” 


Conclusion 


I have made three basic observations : 

First, the Church’s integrity of life and mission requires 
that we examine the corporate economic practices of 
the Church; 

Second, the Church is called of God to stir the con- 
science of the world and so needs to maintain a sharply 
honed conscience of its own; 

Third, God expects more from the Church than to 
adopt the world’s economic practices for itself; He expects 
the Church to accept the highest Christian ethic the Church 
itself can define. 

Do you recall the reference in Paul Scherer’s The Plight 
of Freedom? How well it might describe the Church’s 
plight: “With a ring on my finger which would support 
a man and his family for a year I confront the poor man 
‘at my door.’ I know what my duty ultimately is; my 
problem arises out of my unwillingness—or my inability 
if you like—to do that duty. God says . . . ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.’ (Matt. 5:42) . . . but I answer ‘God, 
I cannot do that; thou seest that I cannot do that; and 
since I cannot, wilt thou not tell me what to do short 
of that?’ But God does not again reply. He has nothing 
more to say.” 


Appraisal of Churches and Social Welfare 


“Motivations to aid the weak and to provide for the 
common welfare did not originate with the church... , 
although the church’s teachings and works in this field 
have had great influence on social welfare, particularly 
in the Western World”; charity did not begin with and 
has “never been an exclusive monopoly of the Christian 
Church.” These generalizations appear in Haskell N. Mil- 
ler’s book, Compassion and Community: An Appraisal of 
the Church’s Changing Role in Social Welfare (New 
York, Association Press, 1961. $3.50). The author is 
professor of ethics at Wesley Theplogical Seminary Wash- 
ington, D. C. The book was originated and produced by 
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the Board of Social and Economic Relations of The 
Methodist Church, and is offered by that Board to the 
Second National Conference on the Churches and Social 
Welfare, being convened by the National Council of 
Churches in October, 1961. William J. Villaume, execu- 
tive director of the Council’s Department of Social Wel- 
fare, served as a consultant to the author. While review- 
ing the role of the Protestant churches in the history of 
social welfare in the United States, Professor Miller 
was able to make much use of unpublished material 
previously compiled by the late Inez M. Cavert in the 
Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey. 

This book is a review which emphasizes among other 
things “the church’s shrinking proportion of services in 
the welfare field”; the part which the churches have 
had as a basis for consideration of the roles that they 
should continue to maintain; a foundation for considera- 
tion of how church-related and other agencies laboring 
for social welfare can come into “a more appreciative 
relationship with one another.” 


“Some of the questions that need examination are,” 
according to Mr. Miller: “What is the historical role 
of the churches and how does it relate to the new and 
changing social welfare needs of people in a complex and 
urbanized society? What should be the relationship of 
the church to the professional social worker? What new 
and pioneer services should the church offer? How can 
the church encourage its members to enter social welfare 
professions? What is the responsibility of the local church 
for social welfare in the community ?” 

Although, as has been noted above, the churches did 
not originate social welfare activities, Professor Kenneth 
Scott Latourette is quoted as stating that the churches 
did endeavor to add new dimensions to the impulse to 
charity: the early churches asked not only contributions 
to charity but also self-giving of both the poor and the 
rich by personal ministry to the unfortunate and the 
church’s emphases, in Dr. Latourette’s words were “ ‘new, 
not only in the Graeco-Roman world, but among the rest 
of the human race.’ ” 

Many but obviously not all the areas of church social 
concern are treated. Among the special needs and serv- 
ices considered are: Family and Child Welfare, Unwed 
Mothers and Their Children, Health and Medical Care, 
The Handicapped, The Aged, Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing, Alcoholism, Pornography, Juvenile Delinquency, and 
Crime. 

The work closes with a statement of what might be 
called a responsible church in a responsible social wel- 
fare system. 

Among the responsibilities outlined are the follow- 
ing: “It is imperative that the church maintain a vital 
sense of the infinite and urgent in its relationship to 
social welfare in this formative stage. Society’s moral 
and organizational integrity may be presumed to be large- 
ly dependent upon an effective response to this imperative. 
The future effectiveness of the church as an agency of 
social influence may also be at stake. . . . 

“The church must be operating on tiptoe if it is to 
measure up to its opportunities in this respect. It must 
move boldly beyond protective consideration of vested 
sectarian interests in the welfare arrangements of a 
rapidly deteriorating status quo. The church must tear 
away the iron curtains of distinction between its own 
practical concerns for humanity and all those honest 
impulses for human welfare that are seeking expression 


in the so-called ‘secular’ provisions of society which derive 
their support from public resources. It must courageously 
cooperate in every legitimate way to help the public 
process move toward the most value-filled welfare ar- 
rangements possible.” 

Other tasks discussed follow : 


“The responsibility to clarify its relationship to social 
welfare’—in other words the churches should “make 
up their minds.” “Opportunism, indecision, and_petu- 
lance are marks of immaturity.” 


“The responsibility to clarify and help stabilize reli- 
gious values.” 

“The responsibility to identify the priorities of con- 
cern which it shares with social work.” (Scientifically 
disciplined secular “social workers” seem often to be echo- 
ing “the voice of the church.”’) 


“The responsibility to join forces” making for “under- 
standing between current interpretations of the Christian 
religion and the secular ‘helping’ sciences.” (The major 
“civil war” between science and religion seems to have 
been fought, but skirmishes continue.) 


“The responsibility for social education in line with 
Christian value concerns.” (If the church witnesses the 
world may pay some attention. ) 

“The responsibility to maintain flexibility in its pro- 
gram of social services.” (Rigidity and traditions become 
outmoded, and “greater alertness” than has so far been 
evident seems to be called for.) 


“The responsibility to help clarify the values in private 
social work practice and to continue their implementation.” 
(The “big” social welfare enterprise is public—how can 
the church contribute to vital private practice ?) 


“The responsibility to help preserve the values in volun- 
taryism.” (This is, of course, closely related to the state- 
ment above. “The place of voluntaryism” has become ob- 
scured—can the churches assist in furnishing “fresh cre- 
ative” thought ?) 

“The responsibility to do pioneering work in the devel- 
opment of needed new services.” (The era of “new 
frontiers” in compassion seems not to have ended—can the 
churches do “experimental and demonstration work” ?) 

“The responsibility to demonstrate good stewardship in 
the management of its social resources and obligations.” 
(The church teaches the “radical” doctrine of steward- 
ship—how does this affect decisions with respect to priori- 
ties in the church budget process ?) 


“The responsibility to adhere to the highest standards 
in its own social work practice.” (The churches have been 
“sloppy” in some social work—can they now combine 
compassion with “research and scientific insight” ?) 

“The responsibility to cooperate fully in positive pre- 
ventive efforts.” (It has been observed, not in this book, 
that church people have always been good at “wiping 
noses” but helpless in facing fundamental issues. Will 
the churches be willing now to give “full recognition to 
the importance of such broad general items as a sound 
and prosperous economy, a stable government, and an 
integrated system of moral and spiritual values” ?) 

“The responsibility to be organized for and committed 
to social action.” (Will Protestants have enough “muscle 
and unity” to carry out this responsiblity ?) 

“The responsibility to inspire people to social service.” 
Here Professor Miller goes to Walter Rauschenbusch: 
“Salvation is the voluntary socializing of the soul.” 
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One Type of Psychotherapy 


In the course of a lecture on Psychotherapy Based on 
Human Longing, Robert C. Murphy, Jr., a physician, 
makes among others the statements quoted below (Wall- 
ingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 1960. 35 cents): 


“Buried in the deepest stratum of his unconscious, at 
the wellspring of man’s existence, lies an immense psycho- 
logical force. In pure form, it is experienced as a long- 
ing, the object of which is constantly receding from him, 
as the horizons of his world widen throughout his growth. 
It begins, perhaps, with the infant’s amazing discovery 
that the breast which brings it comfort is not a part of 
itself, but actually belongs to another, sentient, being. 
From that moment longing drives the human organism 
to relate himself to, to comprehend, in the deepest sense 
to ‘love,’ that which lies beyond him. Any experience of 
this longing, either in oneself or others, is cause for 
delight. This is because it brings with it its own insight, 
and therefore the seeds of its own fulfillment. 


“The psychotherapist needs only to be aware of this 
force, in his patient, and to keep it within his vision. Then 
he may enjoy his work, and need never bog down in bore- 
dom. His task is simply to watch, as the person in front 
of him wrestles with well-nigh paralyzing conflict, for the 
emergence of what he knows is there: man’s inherent 
longing for relatedness and for meaning. The therapist is 
an observer and a catalyst. He has no power to ‘cure’ the 
patient, for cure is entirely out of his hands. He can 
add nothing to the patient’s inherent capacity to get well, 
and whenever he tries to do so he meets stubborn re- 
sistance which slows up the progress of treatment. The 
patient is already fully equipped for getting well. He 
longs for health more than anything else in the world. 
Just because this longing may be disguised, does not mean 
it doesn’t exist. It simply means the therapist is blind 
to it, or has not yet succeeded in discovering evidences of 
it. Psychotherapy proceeds on a principle basic to medi- 
cine: that the cure lies within the patient. Frequently 
it can be strongly sensed on the first visit. The therapist 
can well afford to feel confident and contented in his 
work, for in every person who presents himself to him, 
the forces of health and hope are stronger than those 
of sickness and despair. His confidence is increased by 
knowing that this state of affairs is entirely independent 
of him. He does not have to ‘do’ anything to make the 
patient well. Since he is not ‘responsible’ for the cure, 
he is free to enjoy the spectacle of it taking place. 


“This is not to imply that he is unimportant to the 
patient. Just the reverse is true. It is his detachment, 
optimism, and simple enjoyment of the human interaction 
involved, that makes the atmosphere in which cure can 
take place. Psychotherapy is an extraordinarily potent 
form of treatment. It undoubtedly helps more people, 
and saves more lives, than any other branch of medicine. 
This it does by allying itself directly with the source of 
cure: the patient’s longing for order and comprehension. 
It seeks, in fact, to put at rest all other strivings. 

“The agency of this work is the therapist’s capacity 
to listen. This is not a passive process. It is an energetic 
and purposeful activity. The therapist listens, in every 
expression or gesture through which the patient tries 
to make himself understood, for the striving toward sanity. 
If he could always understand what the patient is trying 
to say, he would smile with utter delight at every com- 
munication. For the patient is always trying to get well. 
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He never for a split second turns away from this goal. 
He is at all times being guided by the longing in him 
which ‘knows how’ to reach it. But of course the thera- 
pist’s understanding is limited, and he may be confronted 
much of the time with behavior which appears to him as 
the very opposite of health-seeking. At such times he 
can only be silent and wait. He is not required to see into 
everything. He may, in fact, have any number of emo- 
tional blind spots of his own. They will not obstruct 
his work if he will simply wait, whenever something in 
his patient fails to please him. His reward for this re- 
straint is immense; his waiting presently gives way to a 
new and refreshing insight. That which looked ‘evil,’ 
callous or bewildering in his patient, suddenly falls into 
place. Faith in, and a quiet affection for, this person is 
justified, after all. And now the therapist has learned 
something new, for his eyes are opened to that which is 
delightful in man, where previously he could not see it. 
It must be in this sense that Erich Fromm says ‘the psycho- 
analyst is cured by his patient.’ ” 


How Do the “Younger Churches” Grow? 


“The extremely complex nature of the task” of an- 
swering the question, “how do the younger churches 
grow?” is referred to many times by Donald A. Mc- 
Gavran in the book, How Churches Grow (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1959. $3.50, cloth; $1.95, paper). The 
subtitle is “The New Frontiers of Mission.” After long 
service in India, Dr. McGavran has been appointed pro- 
fessor of missions and director of the graduate Institute 
of Church Growth at Northwest Christian College, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 


“Can a board secretary on one side of the ocean, or a 
general secretary of the church on the other, administer 
resources so as to achieve church growth? Can a mission, 
or younger church, a station or a missionary, so manage 
its affairs that churches multiply?” These are but two 
of the questions discussed. 


Some administrators answer “No.” For one, they say, 
“Church growth is an elusive thing. It cannot be pro- 
duced here or there at will. Good administrators place 
well-trained churchmen in their fields. They build up 
an organization—mission or church or both—so that edu- 
cated responsible Christians are reared whose children 
continue in the faith. In this process churches will grow 
naturally, as they can. If they do not, the administration 
is not to blame. There are many unripe fields and God 
gives the increase as He wills. Our task is simply to 
see that the Gospel is proclaimed by every means avail- 
able and the resulting churches nurtured.” 

This answer “accounts for much present administra- 
tion.” “Is it a correct answer?” Dr. McGavran asks. He 
believes “it is far too wide a generalization.” “It may 
be good in a few fields, but it is debatable in others, 
and in some it is unsatisfactory.” 

He gives three specific illustrations of areas where 
church administrators have so administered the resources 
at their command as to achieve church growth. One of 
these is the Southern Baptists in Formosa. They would 
heartily dissent from the generalization quoted above, 
“They have administered this field for church growth.” 
In 1949 they had one missionary and about 200 mem- 
bers. By 1956 they had 4,000 baptized believers and 
3,000 persons receiving instruction.” 

The “principle function” of the administration of mis- 
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sions, Dr, McGavran writes, is to bring about church 
growth. He also notes that “the world mission today 
seethes with major theological debate.” 


The Minister as Teacher 


‘The minister, whatever else he may also be, is inescap- 
ably a teacher too,” writes Roger Hazelton, dean of the 
Oberlin School of Theology, in an article, “And Gladly 
Teach—The Ministry Reconsidered,” in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Register, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 
37, November, 1960. 

“Teaching is never absent from his work, no matter 
what he may be doing at the moment, and . . . to minister 
in the name of Christ always and necessarily means to 
teach the truth that is in Christ. The teaching ministry 
is “y a particular form of ministry; it is the ministry 
itself.” 

In early New England Congregationalism, Dean Hazel- 
ton goes on, “churches often called their ministers as 
‘pastor and teacher,’ and according to the Book of Acts 
“preaching and teaching together made up one of the chief 
types of apostolic ministry.” 

American Protestant churches seem to want a “leader” 
as pastor, some one who can direct activities smoothly in 
an era of “frenzied activism.” Yet many seminary stu- 
dents are recoiling from “this bland and frightening no- 
tion of ministry.” And “church members themselves are 
becoming more and more unhappy with this prevailing 
notion,” and “are well aware of hungers and needs which 
the ministry so conceived cannot possibly supply.” 

“People in our churches today need more than strength 
for the mastery of life; they need light on the mystery 
of life; and there is a positive relationship between the 
two.... 

“Counseling without teaching is not pastoring ; speaking 
without teaching is not preaching; ministering without 
teaching is not ministry but only busy work and time- 
serving. ... 

“Only the learner can be a teacher. If our ministry 
to this generation and the next is to be fulfilled, it will 
have to be carried on by those who remain alert and 
alive to whatever realm of truth [has] grasped and held 
them fast... .” 

The need cannot be “met by a kind of quick and pain- 
less indoctrination in what might be called Christian 
propaganda or ideology.” 

“To ‘gladly teach,’ like Chaucer’s parson, means ‘re- 
joicing in the truth.’ Finally, all theology is doxology, 
the intellectual praise of God. That is because, as Saint 
Augustine and Pascal told us, one enters into the truth 
only by the way of love.” 


A Pilgrimage 


Several years ago the friends of the advertising director 
of the magazine, Sports Illustrated, “lost track of him,” 
then they learned that he had left his position in order 
to study at the University of Illinois for his bachelor’s 
degree so as to enter a theological seminary. The story 
of William Holman’s trek from Madison Avenue to the 
pulpit is told by Allan Keller in an article in the Magazine 
Section of the New York World Telegram and The Sun, 
February 11, 1961. 

William Holman now serves as minister of the Meth- 
odist Church at Derby, Conn., and is also a student at the 


Yale Divinity School. He is 50 years of age. The volun. 
teer work that Mr. and Mrs, Holman had done in North 
Stamford, Conn., was the chief influence on the decision 
to “turn to a life of ministry.” Mrs. Holman hopes to 
secure a degree in religious education (she has one in 
science) so as to improve her service for the church, 

The decision was not made suddenly. Mr. and Mrs, 
Holman came to realize that their work in the local 
church had become more important to them than the busi- 
ness career. 


Hasidism in Suburban New York 


A small band of Hasidim, a sect or school of thought 
in Judaism, who live in Rockland County, New York, 
for the purpose of avoiding the “evils” of urban life, 
although many commute by bus to the city to earn their 
living, is in the midst of several legal disputes which 
have gone on for seven years, David Miller reports in 
the New York Herald Tribune, February 12, 1961. 


The main current issue is over a petition of the Hasidic 
group, who number 530 persons, to incorporate their lo- 
cality of New Square as a village. But the officials of 
the Town of Ramapo, in which New Square is located, 
have declined to act on the petition and have filed suits 
against New Square residents because of actions taken 
with respect to streets, a pumping station, and sewage 
system. 


New Square consists of but 130 acres with 69 one- 
family homes on one-half acre plots. It appears that 
there is no complaint in the town concerning the neat 
Cape Cod type homes; but there is fear that the Hasidic 
group, seeking religious independence and barriers to 
urbanism, may evade Ramapo’s zoning regulations, and 
bring in “many” additional Hasidim from Brooklyn and 
elsewhere. 

The Hasidim have erected their own synagogue in New 
Square. 

[Martin Buber, the well-known philosopher and theo- 
logian, has been a modern interpreter of Hasidism.] 


New Men and Movements in German 
Churches 


The way the resistance of the German churches to the 
Nazi regime became the force creating the impressive lay 
religious movements today is described by Franklin H. 
Littell, professor of church history at Southern Methodist 
University, in the book, The German Phoenix (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1960. $3.00). 

Within a period of 25 years, writes Professor Littell, 
the German churches were changed from complacent, con- 
servative institutions into institutions that have resisted 
both Nazism and Communism and that have also engaged 
in extensive new forms of teaching and in movements of 
the laity that search for the meaning of religion for voca- 
tion. 

One of the significant events was the witness of the 
declaration of a group of pastors and laymen at Barmen 
in 1934. Here “for the first time since the 16th century, 
men from Lutheran, Reformed, and United churches 
agreed upon a common confession of faith.” The church- 
men who gathered there, while Hitler was in power, said 
that there “is no area of human life which is beyond the 
reach of the Redeemer.” Professor Littell regards the 
declaration of Barmen as a good answer to those in Amer- 
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ica who ask why the preachers “meddle” in social affairs. 
Karl Barth and Martin Niemoeller became important 
figures in church resistance. 

At one point Professor Littell sums up: “After the 
war the assertion of the lordship of Jesus Christ over all 
of life, both individual and social, became the platform 
of the movements of new life in the European churches. 
In Germany, the Kirchentag and the Evangelical Acad- 
emies and the revised Student Christian Movement (Stw- 
dentengemeinde) joined with other sections of the ecu- 
menical movement which had broken with the culture- 
religion of the 19th-century continuum. The radical 
discontinuity between the life lived in expectation of the 
kingdom and the life buried in the spirit of the age was 
again preached and practiced. In their struggle they had 
come to understand again that the conflict between ‘the 
church’ and ‘the world’ is, in the New Testament diction, 
not so much moralistic as eschatological. The basic choice 
lies between ‘the Christian hope’ and ‘the spirit of the 
times.’ ” 

It is this point, contends Professor Littell, “which is 
most difficult for American Christians to grasp.” He 
remarks, however, that “American religious life is still 
securely lodged in an intact society, in a healthy and happy 
continuum of religion and culture.” Among many Euro- 
pean churchmen, the author notes, “the only word which 
speaks to their condition is His who makes all things new 
(Revelation 21:5) !” 

The career of Reinold von Thadden and his part in de- 
veloping the modern great assembly, the Kirchentag, are 
interpreted. Dr. von Thadden is regarded as “one of the 
greatest leaders in recent church history.” One of the 
purposes of the Kirchentag, as written by Dr. von Thad- 
den, is to emphasize “the Christian community, the lay 
apostolate.” Discipline and guidance for the apostolate are 
provided in various lay academies, well described in this 
book 


“What can America learn?” Professor Littell asks in 
conclusion. Here he writes pointedly about “the back- 
wardness of American lay programs” in the churches. He 
points to a number of “American experiments in new meth- 
ods,” which “offer promise of combining the style of the 
Evangelical Academy work and the best of the American 
tradition of lay initiative.” 


“The Communication of the Christian Faith” 


The purpose of the book, Message and Mission, by 
Eugene A, Nida is to introduce “principles and procedures 
of communication and to focus attention on the outwork- 
ing of such factors in the communication of the Chris- 
tian faith” (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
$5.00). The sub-title is quoted above. 

Application of the techniques discussed “will not auto- 
matically guarantee results,’ and one must not presume 
“that the operation of God’s spirit can be regulated or 
predicted by such communicative procedures.” 

This study of communication is concerned primarily 
with the ways in which the message of the Bible has been 
communicated “in New York or in the Congo.” The mes- 
sage of the Bible deals with every aspect of life, and thus 
the problems of communication are fully representative of 
all types of difficulties. 

“In addition,” Dr. Nida notes, “the communication of 
the Christian faith involves not only some highly abstract 
and abstruse symbolism ; because of its essentially religious 
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character it is related as well to the most symbolic area 
of human behavior.” “The New Testament comes... 
as the communication of a new way of life. Thus the 
impact of its dissemination is highly significant in any 
thoughtful study of the principles and procedures of 
communication.” 


“The communication of the gospel by its nature requires 
acceptance or rejection on the basis of a people’s most 
keenly felt values.” 


The Case of a Danish Pastor’s Ad 


Following is the main portion of an account written 
by Robert Alden in the regular advertising column of The 
New York Times, New York, February 17, 1961: 

“Take the case of a young Lutheran country pastor 
in Denmark. 


“Pastor Poul Joergensen was discouraged by the empty 
pews be faced each Sunday in his church in Kongerslev. 
So he placed an advertisement in the help wanted columns 
of the local newspaper: 


“*Priest seeks work as priest in Kongerslev. I am 
trained to expound and interpret the Bible (seven years’ 
study) and to explain the Christian faith to modern peo- 
ple. Are there not just ten or twenty families who, on 
their own initiative, can think of employing me for this 
purpose? Reply soonest. The Parish Priest. 

““P.S. Or is the priest a luxury article? 


“The parishioners, who had not been coming to church, 
were shamed by the advertisement that Pastor Joergensen 
had inserted. At first, they pretended to be scandalized 
that Pastor Joergensen had stooped to advertising to get 
people to go to church... . 

“For Pastor Joergensen, the issue was crystal clear. 
In order to support himself while studying theology at 
Copenhagen University, he had worked as a teacher and 
dock worker. He had been awarded the university’s gold 
medal for theology. Was all this work and outstanding 
scholarship to go to waste because parishioners had fallen 
out of the habit of going to church? 

“The tool of advertising was available to the pastor 
and he used it. 

“On ethical grounds, some would perhaps condemn the 
earnest young pastor. Others, equally ethical, would 
defend his action. But the fact is that the advertisement 
filled Pastor Joergensen’s pews.” 


“Audio-Visual Resource Guide” 


The 5th Edition of Audio-Visual Resource Guide, 1960- 
61, cumulative, for use in religious education has been 
published by the National Council of Churches (1960— 
365 pp.). There are classified evaluations of more than 
3,000 current, church-related audio-visual materials. More 
than 1,000 persons in Christian education have partici- 
pated in the process of evaluation. They have sought to 
render constructive opinions regarding a mass of new 
materials. About 120 producers release a total of almost 
400 new items per year. 


The Bible in 1,151 Languages 


A list of the 1,151 languages in which the Bible, or some 
part of it, appears is translated and compiled by Margaret: 
T. Hills, librarian of the American Bible Society. It is 
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printed in the Occasional Bulletin of the Missionary Re- 
search Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
September 30, 1960 (25 cents a copy). It is noted that 
about one-third of the total of 1,151 translations are out 
of use at the present time or are not available. 


Religion: Divisive and Unifying 


Following is most of the text of a statement, “Diversity 
and Unity,” by Lee A. Belford, chairman, Department of 
Religious Education, New York University, appearing 
with an announcement of courses being offered: 


“Religion is a divisive force in the world and the cause 
of serious conflicts, engendering hatred and bloodshed. 
That is a shocking statement to make, and yet it seems to 
be substantiated by world events. No sooner had India 
achieved her independence than bloody riots between 
Muslims and Hindus occurred—triots that were quelled 
only when the Muslims were permitted to rule those areas 
where they were overwhelmingly predominant. The prob- 
lem was not completely solved. The Muslims who re- 
mained within India are still restive; those Hindus who 
live in Pakistan feel like aliens. But another conflict is 
brewing. The Sikhs in the northern part of India are 
demanding a state of their own, and if they are successful 
in their claims, another nation will be added to the list. 

“The religions of the Far East, long passive and 
apathetic, are rising in full force, giving support to the 
development of nationalism. The Buddhists of Burma 
are demanding that Buddhism become the state religion, 
a claim that is being fought by Christians and other minor- 
ity groups. In Ceylon and elsewhere the old religions are 
rising and demanding privileged positions. In the Near 
East, as the Arab nations develop an increasing self-con- 
sciousness, the tenets of Islam are proclaimed more vocif- 
erously. And as we arrive back home, there are repeated 
accusations that religion is a divisive force in politics. 

“To a person who believes in one God, the creator of 
the universe, the Lord and sustainer of all, the very idea 
that religion can be a source of discord is a scandal. If 
God is conceived of as the father of mankind, then all 
men are brothers. For this reason there is a compulsion 
to overcome all that alienates one man from another. 

“Of course, if all religions were exactly alike, there 
would not be any religious conflicts. Therefore, assuming 
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that religion is merely a man-made concoction, some 
philosophers and social scientists have suggested that each 
religion forsake its heritage, forget its unique beliefs, and 
adhere only to the denominators common to all religions, 
Such exhortations ignore the element of commitment to 
specific beliefs that characterizes the religious person and 
therefore fall on deaf ears. 

“The Christian believes in the Incarnation and rede 
tion through Jesus Christ and through the sacraments of 
the Church experiences God’s grace. The Jew receives 
comfort in obeying the Law which he believes God has 
imparted in its fullness or in following the ethical norms 
of the prophets. The Muslim believes that in the Qu’ran 
he possesses the words of God, recorded verbatim through 
his prophet, Muhammed. If these beliefs are deep, they 
will not be surrendered easily nor, from the standpoint 
of the believer, should they be surrendered. 

“There is a danger, however, that the uniqueness of 
each religion will be so emphasized that the common core 
of knowledge shared by all religions is ignored. For 
example, there are frequent references today to Christian, 
Jewish, and Buddhist education that imply they have little 
if anything in common with other types of religious edu- 
cation. This emphasis is theologically dangerous, because 
is denies God’s ultimate sovereignty over the universe. 
It implies that truth is varied and has no common source. 
Even within a religion the same exclusiveness may be 
found. For example, the ecumenical movement within 
Protestantism that united Protestants in a common con- 
cern without regard to nationality or cultural involvement 
is being threatened by a growing denominational self-con- 
sciousness on the local, national, and world levels. Unless 
the universality of God and the oneness of truth receive 
more emphasis, there is every reason to expect religion to 
be increasingly divisive. 

“Religions share many goals and ideals. So far as 
religious education is concerned, there are many common 
factors. All religions are concerned with developing moral 
responsibility. All are concerned with the development 
of the capacity for creativity. All have as a goal the 
ultimate unity and brotherhood of mankind. Since human 
beings are basically the same, insights from educational 
method, philosophy, psychology, and sociology are relevant 
to all religions. 

“No thinking person believes that all religions are 
equally true. No man who is sincerely committed to be- 
liefs about God and what He has done will freely sur- 
render them if they have been validated in his own 
experience. We make no plea that he should do so. But 
we do plead that all of us recognize that there are truths 
that transcend our own experience, that in humbleness 
= may remember that we can learn from one an- 
other....” 


“About 100 Books” 


“About 100 Books, a gateway to better intergroup 
understanding,” by Ann G. Wolfe, is published by the 
American Jewish Committee, 165 E. 56th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1959. 25 cents). It is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books for young readers designed to improve 
intergroup understanding. The latest edition of this read- 
ing guide covers works recently published, and generally 
available at bookstores and publishers. It is divided into 
sections for three age groups: 5 to 8, 8 to 12, and 12 to 16. 
addressed to parents, teachers, librarians and, youth 
eaders. 
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